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and religious spirit, and the Pathan tribesman, perhaps the
finest natural fighter in the world, could be time and again
sought out and defeated on his own chosen ground by the man
of a civilised race, individually hardly his military equal, because
the latter possessed material, and still more moral advantages
scorned, or at least never acquired, by his enemy. The problem
of the North-West Frontier is still with us, as urgent and appar-
ently as insoluble as ever it was ; but as long as the British and
Indian soldier and his officer, on whom the solution, so far as
such solution is military, ultimately rests, are of the same stamp
as the men who held the borderline during the stormy and
stressful crises of the past, that problem will exist only as a
disturbance, not as a menace, to the peace of British India.
V. OTHER MINOK EXPEDITIONS IN INDIA AND THE
REORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY, 1861-1914
Apart from the long series of North -West Frontier campaigns,
the Indian army saw little fighting from the end of the second
Afghan war to the eve of the Great War ; and the few occasions
on which the monotony of peace-time routine was for a few
months and in the case of a few units broken by active service
need only be very briefly noted.
In the north of India there took place in the spring and
summer of 1888 some fighting on the border of Sikkim, which
had been violated by Tibetan troops. These were quickly
driven back to their own territory, but returned to the attack
some months later without success. Finally in September
they were sought out in their entrenchments, defeated and
dispersed. The total troops engaged on our side was some-
what under 2000.
Fifteen years later, in 1903, an attempt was made to open
up Tibet to trade and relations with the outer world. This
hermit State, which owed a shadowy allegiance to China, had
hitherto remained closed to all foreigners; and as negotiations
with China had led to no practical result, a mission under
Younghusband was despatched with instructions to proceed to
Lhasa and there discuss matters directly with the supreme ruler
of Tibet, the Dalai Lama. The mission was, however, stopped
on the frontier, and was only able to proceed after a column of
3000 men had been sent forward to escort it, so that from now
on it took the form rather of a warlike than a peaceful enterprise.
In April 1904, after fighting three actions, Younghusband
reached Gyangtse, where a halt was made to allow of the
organisation of a line of supply and the arrival of reinforcements.
After a Tibetan attack early in May had been repulsed, and an